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Teras.—The Farmer is published every Saturday, 
making an annual volume of 416 pages, to which is add- 
ed a Title-page and Index, at the low price of $2,50, or 
$2,00 if payment is made at the time of subseribing. 

qj” All subscribers must commence with the voiune, 
Jan. 1, or with the half volume, July 1. No subscription 
taken for less than six months. , 
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bring the curled or shriveled disorder, followed by death, 
on the whole annual and vegetable kingdom.’ 

From the very statement of these varying opinions, 
most of them from men and socictics of acknowledged ce- 
lebrity in agriculture, it is clear that as yet but little is 
known respecting the cause of the disease or its remedy. 
In the words of a writer in the British Husbandry, 
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THE POTATO. 
(Concluded from page 99.) 

Potatoes are preserved through our winters with little 
difficulty, whether pitted in the field or stored in cellars of 
proper temperature. Potatoes in gathering should be as 
little exposed to the sun and air as possible ; a fact taught 
by nature herself, in the greater vigor and perfection of 
roots that remain over the winter in the ground, unfrozen. 
Such roots never fail of vegetating when planted, and 
they are also far more farinaceous than those stored in 
cellars in the usual manner; a remark which in a consi- 
derable degree holds true of those carefully pitted and 
preserved in the field. Gen. Barnum recommends lining 
the sides of the potato vaults with fresh turf, the earth 
side to the roots, and covering them with the same mate- 
rial. ‘This would be an unquestioned improvement as ex. 
cluding the air, partially at least, and preserving the root 
in a good degree of freshness until required for use. 

There is scarcely any plant cultivated by man less 
subject to disease than the potato; though it may not be 
impossible that longer cultivation, without much care in 
propagating from seed, may break down the original na- 
Two 


diseases only are known to which the plant is liable, the 


live vigor of the plant and thus induce disease. 


scab and the curl, and the last of these may be considered 
of receut origin. Insects rarely produce any serious injury 
either to the tops orthe tubers; though the last are some- 
tunes assailed by the wireworm, when planted in ground 
much infested by them. Loudon remarks, ‘ that the 
ecab, or ulcerated surface of the tubers, has never been 
satisfactorily accounted for; some attributing it to the 
ammonia of horse dung, others to alkali, and some to 
the use of coal ashes. Change of seed and change of 
ground, are the only resources known at present for this 
malady.’ 

But the most fatal disease is the curl, “* which is known 
from the leaves of the stem becoming shriveled, when 
the roots are found in a state of partial decay, and finally 
turn rotten.” (Brit. Hus.) Much speculation has existed 
on the nature and cause of this disease ; it has been sup- 
posed to be occasioned by the use of over ripe tubers as 
plants ;—by the roots of a particular species becoming 
tured of the soil in which they have long been grown ;— 
many impute it to the attacks of a small insect which ad- 
heres to, and preys upon the stem, and the attacks of 
which may, it is supposed, be prevented by dressings of 
lime, soot, and tobacco water ;—others suppose it isa 
disease that may be communicated by the sets, in the 
fame manner as unsound seed ;—it has been charged 
upon frosts either before or after the sets were planted ;— 
planting sets cut from large unripe potatoes j—plarting 
too near the surface, or on old worn out land ;—and final. 
ly Mr. Shirreff, ‘an ingenious speculator, and practical 
agriculturist, is of opinion that only two causes can be 
assigned for the curled disorder in potatoes. ‘The first is 
ry seed bearing, that is, carrying great quantities 
nly ce t br the effects of which, if the plant be not 

ced in life, it may recover foratime. The 





‘It probably arises more from the temperature of the 
seasons in different years, than from any cause that can 
be controlled by management; but we conceive that it 


changing the species grown upon the soil, and by always 
paying close attention to the quality of the roots from 
| which the sets are to be cut, and choosing them from 
‘those of the most fresh and perfect growth. Plants 
| which come up curled, should be treated like weeds and 
| hoed out, which evinces the propriety of retaining more 
| than one eye ina set, so as to allow of cutting out the 
| diseased plant, without creating blanks.” 

In this country the disease is a new one. One of the 
first notices we have seen of its existence here, was that 
given in this journal, from the pen of Mr. Rhoades of 
Skaneateles. Last summer was the first time we ever 

saw a plant so diseased ; of course farmers inthe United 
States ean have had little or no experience with the com- 





| plaint, and few opportunities of judging as to its cause. 
If we may be permitted to hazard an opinion in the mat- 
ter, we should say the first cause assigned by Mr. 
| Shirreff, viz. producing large quantities of apples, was as 
| probable a one as any. All plants are weakened by the 
| production of seeds, and this effect is in proportion to 
| their abundance. With many plants, when the seed is 
formed and ripened, the functions of vitality are ended, 
the purpose of its existence is accomplished, and though 
some may not perish in the effort of ripening the seed, 
still in all, this process must have a tendency to cause the 
decay and death of the vegetable. Where this tendency 
exists to any extent, the constitution of the plant is des- 
troyed, and though it may make some attempts at carry- 
ing on its accustomed functions, they must become more 
and more feeble ; the plant will indicate this deep seated 
weakness, and disease and death is the result. Men and 
brutes furnish analagous instances of this constitutional 
decay in races, families, and breeds ; and exhibit the ne- 
cessity of resorting to ‘ first principles’ to restore the pris. 
tine soundness and vigor. Plants like animals are des- 
tined to decay, but like them, the degenerated races can 
be renewed and improved ad infinitum. New varieties 
of the potato must be propagated from the seed; and 
perhaps it would be well, where there seems.a great dis- 
position to produce apples, to adopt the plan so strongly 
recommended by some European writers (as adding to 
the crop from 30 to 50 bushels of potatoes per acre) of 
carefully picking off all the blossoms on their first ap- 
pearance. 

It appears from the foreign agricultural periodicals, 
that great loss is annually suffered by farmers from a 
failure of their potato sets, and that the evil within three 
or four years has rapidly increased. Many who plant 
from ten to fifteen acres have had a total failure from this 
source. Asin the case of the curl, the reasons assigned 
for the sets not vegetating, are very numerous and some- 
what contradictory ; thus proving that though it is an 
affair of great interest, little has yet been discovered that 
throws light on its cause. Some attribute the failure of 
the seed planted to the modern system of cultivation, in 
deferring planting to a later period, and taking up the 
crop in an immature state. Others, and of these, Messrs. 
Macdonald, to whom the premium of the Highland So. 
ciety on this subject was awarded, attribute it to the 
heating of the seed, and to that cause alone. Others to 
the crops of late years being suffered to stand se long be- 
fore gathering, that before they are pitted, after being 
dug, frost has an operation on the tender buds and sur. 
face of the tubers. Others to the mildness of the win. 
ters in conjunction, with improper management, in pit- 





second cause is time or old age, which never fails to 


ting and storing. Others conceive it to arise from the 


— — 
modern practice of cutting the sets, and placing the eut 
surface on the fresh manure of the drills. In examining 
patches that had failed, it was found that all the sete 
that had been laid with their skins upon the manure were 
sound and putting forth vigorous shoots; while those 
in which the cut surfaces came in contact with the dung 
were uniformly rotten. Others have attributed the fail- 
ure to insects generated in the cuttings, of which an in- 
stance is given at the 21%th page of the 5th volume of 
the Genesee Farmer. We think, however, that in most 
cases, the decay of the cuttings, or their indisposition to 
vegetate, may be traced to the fact of their being cut 
for several weeks before using, as it seems is the custom, 
and the cut surface thus exposed tothe action of the at- 
mosphere begins to decay before it is put into the ground. 
From the general testimony of foreign agriculturists, 
however, it appears evident, whatever the cause of de- 
cay in sets may be, that whole tubers, if in asound state, 
or if left in the ground during the winter, never fail to 
spring; which proves that the skin can resist injuries 
that are fatal to the uncovered pulp; and that ‘ wher- 
ever ‘ maggots’ have been found in the decayed sets, they 
have been a cunsequence, and not a cause of the partial 
or entire decomposition of the sets.” 


As an article of food for man, the value of the potate 
is greater than that of any other root that can be grown 
in temperate latitudes. Cobbett made a ferocious attack 
on the potato, and attributes the wretched condition of 
Ireland to the introduction of that root. We should im- 
agine, however, there were causes at work in that island, 
| sufficiently active to produce the intense misery of the 
wretched peasantry there without calling in the aid of 
potatoes. According to Davy 1000 pounds of wheat 
contain about 950 pounds of nutritive matter, and pota- 
toes about 250, though different varieties vary much in 
| this respect, those kinds that produce the most farina, or 
starch, being of course the most valuable in this respect. 
One pound of wheat is therefore equal in nutriment to 
four pounds of potatoes; but as experience shows that 
land which will produce from 20 to 25 bushels of wheat 
per acre, will grow, when properly cultivated, from 175 
to 225 bushels of potatoes, it follows that anacre of landin 
potatoes will yield as much nutriment as two acres of 
wheat. Itis probable, from the relative proportion which 
the actual nutriment should bear to the amount of food 
necessary to produce a proper distention of the stomach, 
that potatoes would be more suitable for food, if used 
alone, than wheat. 











As food for animals, for feeding horses, fattening cat- 
tle, and particularly for making pork, potatoes are most 
valuable. In all cases, however, where their full benefit 
is expected to be realized, they should be boiled, or rather 
steamed, before using. The large quantity of water they 
contain in proportion to the farina, proves the necessity of 
this practice, in their preparation as an article of food, 


The farina, or flour of potatoes, is the best produced 
from any plant, and is used in large quantities by thoee 
bakers that furnish the finest kinds of bread and pastry. 
The great superiority of the bread in Paris over that of 
any other European city, is owing to the more extensive 
use of potato flour. It is calculated that from 40 to 50,. 
000 tons of potatoes are used for making flour in the im. 
mediate vicinity of the French capital; and extensive 
manufactories, worked by steam, for reducing the roots 
to pulp and extracting the starch have been erected. The 
starch after being washed from the pulp, is thoroughly 
dried, then ground, and packed in sacksfor use. Potato 
flour can be kept an indefinite time without becoming 
sour, or losing its fine qualities. 

Potatoes, in addition to their valuable qualities as an 
article of food, can be used for several other purposes. 
They make excellent molasses, and a large manufactory 
of this substance was carried on for some time by Mr. 
| Guthrie of Sacketts Harbor. No method of crystalizing 
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the molasses, or making it into sugar, has yet been discov- 


ered, though it is not improbable, were the attention of 
ehemists directed to that point, it might be done. The 
greater quantity of sugar contained in the beet, will, 
however, it is likely, prevent any effort to extend the 
manufacture from the potato, 

“The pulp of the potato from which the starch has 
been extracted is much used for cleansing woolen goods, 
a property it possesses, without injuring their color; and 
the water decanted from the starch powder is excellent 
for cleansing silks without the least detriment to the 
color.” (Loudon.) 





In the North of Germany, Prussia, and in Russia, 


states, if I had hadit. A load, nor even a part of a load, | 
could not be bought in this county, that I know of, that 
could be depended on as being genuine. Much has been 
sold, and so far as I know has gone cast, and I have the 
means of knowing that not a kernel of Siberian to the 
load was present. Some farmers have sent their grain 
to market under the name, and (as I am told) trace their 
kind back to my farm, from whence they never had, di- 
rectly or indirectly, a kernel.” 

The deservedly high reputation of the Florence or 
Italian wheat brought into notice by Mr. Hathaway of 





Rome, and still furnished we believe by him in its purity, 


immense quantities of ardent spirit are made from pota- | and the Siberian, alluded to by Dr. Goodsell, has put 
toes. Perhaps in no part of the world, unless we should be | afloat a large quantity of seed wheat under these names, 


obliged to except some parts of the United States, is |! to which, it will be readily inferred from what has beer 





drunkenness more common, or more cheaply purchased, 
than in the countries named. The greater part of oot 
brandy, as this liquor is called, is made from potatoes ; | 
and when they have been partially frozen, the quantity 
and quality of the spirit is much increased. 

As potatoes are valuable, in proportion to the farina 
they contain, it may be remarked that in determining 
this point reference must be had to the time of examina- 
tion, as it has been proved that the roots contain nearly 
double the quantity in November that they will when 
preserved until May. Germination destroys the farina, 
as it docs in wheat; hence potatoes sprouted, or wheat 
grown, are unfit for food. In conclusion, we may re- 
mark that Dr. Tissot objects to the use of potatoes as 


food for man, not because they are unhealthy to the body, 








but because they injure the faculties of the mind. He 
owns that those who eat potatoes, may grow tall and 
acquire a large size, but doubts if a literary work of merit 
has ever been produced by a potato eater. 


Fraud in Seed Wheat. 
Since the culture of Spring wheat hs within two or 





three years begun to attr ct the attention of the pub- 
lic, and has been found a certain and valuable crop 
in those sections of our country where winter 
‘wheat could not be depended upon, the necessity of ob- 


‘taining the best varieties of this grain for secd has been 








said, it has not the slightest pretension. 


It is a subject of regret that farmers are so negligent 


| in preserving pure such varieties of grains as may be 


particularly deserving of perpetuation. If, on cultiva- 
tion, a grain or a root is found to be of inferior quality, 
dismiss it at once, and do not retain it to mix with and 
deteriorate, if not destroy, a more valuable kind. The 
Italian or Siberian varictics are undoubtedly far superior 
now to the common kinds of Spring wheat ; but is there 
not reason to apprehend that with common farmers they 
will soon become so blended together, or with inferior va- 
rieties, as to lose all distinctive traits of excellence. 
Experimental farms are needed, if for no other purpose, 
as places where the different kinds of wheat, corn, and 
roots, can be obtained in their purity, and their merits or 
demerits fairly tested, independent of all admixture. 


PEAS. 

The pea is one of the most valuable of our crops, 
whether considered as a preparative for grain crops, an 
ameliorator of the soil, or a substitute for corn in fatten 
ing pork. In the latter respect, many farmers consider it 
without a rival, and in consequence of the partial failure 








app rent, and has led to efforts from various quarters to 
supply the demand. So long as these efforts were con- 
ducted on honorable principles, they were most pr-ise- 
worthy, and a public benefit of the first magnitude ; but 
there is reason to apprehend that the furnishing sced 


‘wheat has degenerated into a mere speculation ; and that 


ithe conduct of some engaged in it is not superior in mo- |! 


rality to that of the venders of horn gunflints, wooden 
nuimegs, or starch and molasses honey. 

“The greatest portion of the spring wheat sent from this 
state for seed goes to the east and the south; and as the 
culture in-these sections is comparatively new, itis asub- 
ject of regret that any but the best qualities s!rould be 
introduced, or that the unsuspecting should be imposed 
upon by haying an inferior article palmed off upon them 
under a name to which it has no pretensions. Such con. 
duct is not only immoral in the extreme, but it has a ten. 
.dency to prevent a fair estimate or trial of the different 
waricties.of spring wheat, and.m y readily lead to incor- 
reet:cenclusions as to its adaptution or fitness for culture 
in any given section, as well as nnfounded opinions as to 
the merits.of any particular varicty. 

We have been led to make these remarks by observing 


th t the conductor of the Cultivator, Judge Buel, has been || 


obliged to eimtion the agricultural public against pur- 
chasing wheat offered under the sanction ef his name, as 
that, without his knowledge or consent, has been placed 
ena great number of barrels of spring seed wheat, which 
have becn forwarded down the North River for a market. 
And Dr. Goodsell of Utica, the gentleman who has been 
.4nost active in bringing the Siberian variety of wheat 
into notice, in a late communication to us, makes the 
- following remarks ;—* I have sold my wheat vniformly 
at four dollars a bushel; and out of the hundred .and 
. fifty bushels I raised last year, more than.one jayndred 
bushels has gone out of the state; and J ceuld baxe-sald 
three times my whole crop to applicants From other 


| of the corn crops are turning their attention mere than 





formerly to the pea. The pea is now rarely injured to 


any considerable extent by the bug; a fact perhaps ow. 
| ing to their cultivation having been mostly discontinued 
| in some parts of our country for a number of years; or 


perhaps to the substitution of old peas for seed, where 


i 


i! the bug was apprehend d. Peas area crop that rarely 


|| fail on suitable soils, and are not liable to injury from 
} 


| 


} 


1] 


| insects except at times from the aphides. Th y 
sometives mildew when sown late, or when the season 
_ is unfavorable. 

‘ ° 1 , c . ’ 

| Jn comparing the value of peas with that of beans, 
Bannister, in his work on Agriculture, says “that for 
feeding swine the pea is much better adapted than the 





bean; it having beén demonstraied by eyperience, that 
hogs fat more kindly when fed with this grain than with 
| beans; and what is not casy to be accounted for, the 
| flesh of swine that have been fed on peas, it is said, w.Jl 


the bean fed hog will shrink in the pot, the fat will boil 


| out, and the meat be Icss delicate in flavor. It has there. 


i fore become a practice now with those farmers who are 
| curious én their pork to feed their hogs on peas and barley 
|; meal; andif they have no peas of their own growth, 
| they choose rather to be at the expence of buying them, 
|| than suffer their hogs to be fed on beans.”. We may re- 
mark thatthe bean spoken of is not eur common bean, 
!| but one cultivated extensive ly in England as feed for an- 
| imals; and as corn is scarecly known there, peas, beans, 
and barley are used as substitutes for that invaluable 
grain. 

Loudon says that ‘the soil best adapted for peas, is a dry 
calcareous sand ; it should be in good tilth, not too rich or 
dunged along with the crop; and the experience of our 
farmers is in accordance with the opinions here advanedd ; 
although as our climate is less moist than that of Great 
Britain, dryness im the soil is net so indispensably requi- 
site here as there, or rather a less quantity of sand in the 
soil will be fovorable to the growth. The advantages 








of lime in the soil, is in the case ef no plant more appa. 


' . . ' 
ting inthe pen. 


swell in boiling and be well tasted; whilst the flesh of | 


' . > 
rent thanin thataf the pea ; and, as in the growth and 


perfection of wheat, its presence may be said to be indis. 
pensabletoagreat crop. Taster operates most admirably 
on peas, as the many instances recordedin our journals 
prove, and as almost every farmer has experienced, It 
is used as a top dressing, and is sown on the plants when 
they are grown so as partially to cover the ground. The 
full benefit is received when the leaves are covered with 
dew at the time the plaster is sown; and as in the case of 
plastering clover, rain immediately after sowing is deci. 
dedly injurious. 

Mr. Cowles, of Marcellus, assures us that for several 
years past, his average crop of peas will fall not much 
short of forty bushels per acre, and in some instances 
have exceeded that amount. Mr. Cowle’s farm is an ex. 
cellent one, lying near the southern termination of the 
limestone strata, though the subsoil is argillaceous, 
The soil is deep and constitutes what may be called 
calcareous loam, a variety which experience proves to be 
one of the most fertile and valuable, either for roots or 
grain, being warm, abounding in substances adapted to 
to the nutrition of plants, and of course, as all such soils 
are, eminently productive. ‘The kind of pea cultivated 
by Mr. Cowles is the Marrowfat, a variety excellent for 
the table as well as for field culture. 

A clover ley has been found good for peas; turned over 
carefully in the fall that the peas may be got in early the 
ensuing spring. If manure is required, it may be spread 
on the land and turned in at the time of ploughing, or if 
fine or compost manure, it may be put on and harrowed 
or ploughed in with the seed. As there is less danger of 
preventing the vegetation of peas by burying deep than 
in the case of almost any other plant, ploughing them 
in has generally been recommended, and where the ground 
on which they are put will admit of this course it is prob- 
ably the best method to cover them with a rather shallow 
furrow. Peas will vegetate five or six inches deep, but 
three or four isthe proper depth. 

Farmers who intend to make peas a substitute for corn 
in fattening pork, should have a few acres of some early 
variety, the Washington for instanee, with which to com- 
mence feeding. ‘This should be done as soon as the peas 
begin to ripen, throwing them the whole as gathered in 
the field, and allowing the swine a clever pasture at the 
same time, or whatis still better, an orchard for their 
range. In this way the labor of feeding in the fal 


months will be mueh diminished, and the hogs be in a 


thriving condition, if not me arly fat, at the time of put- 


Grinding or steaming peas, is decidedly 
the best mode of feeding them, and if occasionally mix- 
| ed with afew bushels of oats or barley, the change will 
be beneficial. Gathering peas, which formerly constitu- 
ted a scrious objection to their culture, from the slowness 
of hand raking or hooking up, has, by the introduction of 
the horse rake, become an ailair of no moment, they be- 
ing raked by that instrument with the utmost facility, 
and with very little loss, 


If peas are cut before they are entirely ripe, the haulhm 


made into chaff, is eaten with avidity by all animals; but 
as they are in this country usually ripe before the land is 
required for wheat, the straw is little used for fodder at 
any time. Peas well cultivated are a good preparation 
for wheat, keeping the groind clean, and ensuring the 
decay of turf and the ccc omposition of whatever ma- 
nure may be used on the land. ‘The usual quantity of seed 
is about two bushels, though some use less ; and some 
farmers put on a peck or two more of the large pea to the 
acre than of the simall ones. Steeping of peas in water, 
or what is much better, barn-yard lye, is practiced by 
farmers abroad, aml would ne doubt prove beneficial eve- 
ry where. As lime isso essential to the perfection of the 
pea, would not drying in lime after steeping, be of advan- 
tage? 





Dutton Corn. 
Extract of a letter from Trumunsburg, Tompkins Co- 








os The celebrated Datton Corn has not answered ths 
expectation of our Farmers the last season.” 


or straw furnishes an excellent food for sheep, and if 
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Niagara Co. Agricultural Socie'y. 

We are gratified to learn that an Agricultural Society 
has recently been formed in Niagara County; and we 
are induced to believe, from our acquaintance with several 
of its officers, that it will prosecute its object with that 
| energy necessary to carry it into successful operation. 
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IMPROVED CATTLE. 
We were delighted on Thursday witha view of the 

fine Durham stock and Leicester sheep, belonging to | 

Mr. M. L. Sullivant of this county. They consisted of 

= eal cow, and heifer, imported by Mr. S., about one | 


ly imported from nearly every cme? of Europe, and 
many of these have perhaps been buried in the ground for 
some time,it must be obvious,that nothing is more likely for 
a nidus for the various burying insects. The fact of the 
skull of Hampden, having a number of wire worms at- 
| purchased by him from the Ohio tached to it, seems to show that that grub has a peculiar 
heir sales at Chillicothe last || liking for decomposing bone. I believe they are espe- 


cia'ly favorable to that disease of turneps produced by in. | We have received a copy of an Address delivered by 
sects, called “ fingers and toes.” A farmer in Lincoln- | 


: | Wittiam Parsons, Esq. at tlie meeting at which the So- 
shire has recently observed the larvae of some insects || ciety was formed, tog» hr with a list of its officers, con. 
|; amongst bone manure. The subject is worthy a minute || stitution, &«. ‘The following are the officers : 

PT iste 

| investigation.” WILLIAM A. TOWNSEND, President. 

Hiram MecNeiz, 
Timorny Hosmer. 
James Batowty, 
Rurvus Spacpina, 
James D. Suvier, } 
Jorn McCotium, Recording Secretary. 

Wixuiam Parsons, Corresponding Secretary. 

Asa W. DowGtias, Treasurer. 

Executinc Comsirree :—Troman Kilbourn, Edward 





a bull, 
year since—a bu 
Linporting Company, at t ; : 
autumn, and two heiers, aise purchased we believe at 

Cuillicothe. We do not know the individual cost of 
these animals, except that of the white bull, for which 
Mr.S. paid the company twenty-siz hundred dollars.— 
lie observed us that the aegregate cost of these es 
auimals, was 7,000 dollars. Mr. 5. has also several We incline to the opinion that the increase of these 
half and thre mo rth looded cattle, which are beaut 1 depredators, and that of most others that prey on a par- 
fal ashintete, See tL endear pipe by _ se | ticular crop, can be accounted for satisfactorily without 
and are fine specunens. ‘They are of the long-woole | ’ 
variety, being heavy of carease, broad breasted, and with | It is well known that the ex- 
vinall neat heads. Mr. S. assured us that they last | tension of culture of any vegetable, has a tendency to 
d fourtecu pounds fleece. This variety we | 
believe is equally celebrated for its prodigious yield of | 
Jardits excellent fattening qualities. 
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Vice Presidents. 


recourse to importation. 
sprig yiekd increase the number of its enemies in the same propor- 
tion, and that this increase too in some measure corres- 


Ww 





ponds with the time the article has been cultivated on one 





Wecongratulate the farmers of Franklin county on | : ' Smith, Daniel Pomroy, Lockport; B. Tomlinson, Wil- 
the introduction of this fine stock 5 for it is to be looked || soil or in one neighborhood. Tlius the increase and con- || Jard Sykes, S. B. Warren, Pendleton ; D. C-ossman, Jas. 
Kpon as a puvlie bea uit. ‘Puere ar but few farmers in || tinuance of the turn p and cabbage culture in England, || Wisner, David Kemp, New-Fane ; Alexander Dickinson, 
eae ag F ae oe pone c ny = Naga qneugn has multiplied the insects that prey on these plants; so the |) Bates Cooke, Asahel Lyon, Lewiston ; C. Molyneux, 8. 
tovurchase fine cattle; but allare able to pay the price ne- , e ¢ | | R. Hathaway, John Gould, jr., Cambria; Davis Hard, 
ewary to secure the blood to themselves, Mr. S., we pre. || pea bug increases w ith the culture of the pea, w tere N° Joseph Odell, Wm. Freeman, Royalton; B. H. Benson, 

oie, jutends to allow to others the advantages of his | precautions are taken against it; and so the Hessian | Christopher Skeel, Wm. Wheeler, Hartland ; Ezra 

Yin kk bead ‘a largely aud liberally, and de- '| fly increased on its first appearance on Long Island; and| Mead, A. W. McNitt, Jas. Matthews, Somerset ; Lu- 
serves to be remunerated, : ” . . Tilson. As : 5. . " Wils a 

We are struck with the excitement which prevailed such we have reason to fear will be the spread of the bs Chapentdie pppoe ee iy oe eal Sow oh 

when these cattle were driven through our streets. It || wheat worm.—Eb. Gen. Far. : . 


| Augustus Porter, C. Kelsey, Parkurst Whitney, Niagara; 


-» and very large numbers of farmers Sowing Wheat ay June. | Nahum Ward, Milton Kelley, John Sweeney, Wheatiield. 


os 
was on the 22/ ult 





i 
were in fromthe adjacent country. We think the crowd | . : erwin Cavelateen te 
that fullowed them numbered at least 1,000, and we | Extracts of a letter, to the Genesee Farmer, from |! Ww ; pig el rere, f ; 
ee eee ~ ee sat . 5 ane ¢ FE, the subscribers, hereby agree to form oursely 
heard no voice from the assemblage but admiration. li} James Ronatpson, Esq. of Philadelphia: . » the subscribers, hereby agree pig u es 
We reserve « pattioular description of: these’ entitle | 'intoan Association to be known as the ** Niagara Coun- 


“In the Pennsylvania Inquirer and Daily Courier of | ty Agricultural Society,” for the purpose of promoting 


the science of agriculture among the farmers thereof: 
That the said Society shall be organized by the election 
of one President, five Vice-Presidents, oue Recording 
Secretary, one Corresponding Secretary, one Treasurer, 
and an Executive Committee, to consist of three mem- 
bers from each town inthe county; whoshall collective- 


and sheep, until the same may be 


t with thy 


} 


furnished by by Mr. 
"This, we have reason to 
think, will done in time for next number, 
We think we have said enough to direct the public 
attention to this superior stock. We trust that all our || 
farmers and citizens interested in the improvement of 
stock, will take advantage of this opportunity.—Odio || 


! 
~ wea? 
ULiIVvali 


ir pedigrees May 25, 1837, there is an essay on the sowing of wheat | 
I cag 2S. ¢ = . i} 
in June; if you have not seen it, try to get the paper and || 


give the subject your consideration. 





It is very probable || 
the proposed plan would answer in your northern district, || 
where the wheat is liable to be injured by the severity of || 


; || ly form the Executive Board 
“Seats ithe frost. It affords the plants a! opportunity to strike || ‘¥ form the Hxecutive board. . 
Farmer. . " ~~ Map - y . | hat after the first election, the aforesaid officers of 
(<3 We append to the above, which we eopy from a || Heir roots deep into the ground, while their own stooling |! the Society sha! be elected annually, on the day of the 


lute number of the Ohio Farmer, the following extreet || out of shoots, forms a protection to the roots, and t € || annual fair or exhibition. 


That the President—or in his absence, one of the Vice 
; : . ee sidents—and one of the Secretaries, together with at 

ve, which, though killed by the frost, will shelter the Presi¢ : - » 10g 
age, which, though kille u “ || least one of the Executive Committee from at least sey- 


of a private letter we have recently reevived from Mr. || Clusters protection to each other; to all this add the foli- | 


SubLuivant, the 


gentleman above named, which gives a | 


farther insight into his firming operations. H-> says: wheat.” — || en towns in the county, shall be necessary to constitute a 
* f raised, last year, 24.000 bushels of corn on 400 | The ng 8 een . ; ; ell quorum forthe transaction of Executive duties. 
> an oF Te iends ighly appre . ralueof!; oT . : iY ; : nsist i i 
acres, at an expense of $2,374 per acre; and bought | Your friends cannot too highly appreciate the value Phat the executive duties shall consist in making the 


6,000 bushe!s, all for my stock ; and cut and well saved | 


300 acres of meadow, Part of my land, about 200 acres, 


had been in cultivation about 40 years, and at least 35 





the Sovar beet, as a food for all kinds of live stock—the 
men not excepted. As to sugar making,that is to be a busi. 


; 
' 


/ness too; but is not to be learned by reading books or} 


appointments of the days forthe annual fairs and exhi- 


_bitions ; making a list of premiums to be awarded on the 


occasion ; appointing the several committees of inspee- 
tion, for making examinations on the various articles pre- 


crops of corn had been raised on it inthe 49 years, Last | talking of it, any more than tanning, dyeing, brewing, || sented, and awarding the premiums thereon ; collecting 
year it produced from 60 to 90 bushels per acre; the ex ‘| soap making, &c. or farming itselfi—Some must go and | moncys and other a aad to pay or —— 
‘ . — Tarn . , . . ' the comp!'imentarvy awards of those premiums; and to 
tra yield was in the most favored and richest spots. This | learn it in France, and they may as well do this, as go a P H 


is not guess work, as I had it from .ay manager, who paid 
hands by the bushel for husking it. I never hauled any 
manure ont on my farm, except to put it in a hollow, or 
some convenicnt place to get it out of the way, except. 
ing a few loads lately to put on a meadow to try the ex- 
periment. I do not consider the advantage sufficient to 
pay for hauling 40 or 100 rods distance. Icould get a 
thousand four.horse wagon loads if I was disposed, and 
get 124 cents for hauling it away. 
of our country.” 


Such is the fertility 


To show the estimate, which such a farmer places on 


agricultural publications, we give another extract from 


his letter, as follows: 

“Tt is astonishing that the farmers of our country are 
so blinded to their best interest, in neglecting or refusing 
totake an agricultural paper, I have often said, and still 
maintain, that I would not be deprived of the receipt of 
the Genesee Furmer for $100 per year” 


—_ -—— — —_-+-— 


Bone Manure, 

Inthe March No. of the British Farmer's Magazine 
are the following remarks by a Yorkshire Farmer, on the 
incrcasing depredations of insects on the crops : 

“It must be admitted that these enemies, Turnep fly, 
black caterpillar, &e. are much more numerous than they 
Were some years ago, and to what can this be attributed ? 
We should perhaps be wrong in referring it to any one 
cause, but it becomes an interesting enquiry, whether the 
introduction of bone manure had any effect in extending 
the evil, by favoring the propagation of insects, or by in- 
troducing new species from foreign countries. When 
We reflect how many cargoes of foreign bones are annual. 








there or any where else, to learn to be Doctors, &c.” 


Hickling’s Prolific Wheat. 

‘In the matter of new seeds imported in small! quan. 
tities, but of good kinds, to improve our stock. 
importations are frequently lost, by being sown in the | 
neighbourhood wheat.—Great care 
must be taken to protect the small quantity from the in. 


fluence of the greater; otherwise, in the Grazier phrase, 


of our previous 


the blood will get mixed, spoiled and lost ;—I am men- 


tioning this to you in consequence of having imported 


some of ‘Hickling’s Prolific Wheat,’ and at the time || 


of disposing of it, entirely neglected to mention this to 
those I sold it to,—still all may go right if this and our 
own wheat should not blossom at the same time.” 





Sale of Imported Stock, 

Mr. Thomas Weddle, of East Bloomfield, about twen. 
ty-five miles east of Rochester, gives notice that he will | 
sell at public auction on the 2d day of May next, 20 Im. | 
proved Durham Short Horns, including Bulls, Cows and 
Heifers, of various ages Also, several full blooded 
Mares, Stud Horses, and 20 Rams and a few Ewes of the 
Improved New Leicester breed of sheep. The whole of 
his stock were selected from the highest order of blood 
in England by their present owner, who imported it direct 
to this country, and cin be recommended as worthy the 
notice and confidence of breeders Pedigrees may be had 
on, or previous to the day of sale, and further informa. 
tion obtained by addressing Mr. Weddle at East Bloom. 
field, 








These | 


provide all other necessary means for preparation, and 


, for superintending and managing the annual exhibitions 
_and fairs of the Society. 


That the duties of the President are to superintend all 
the concerns of the Society, preside at all its meetings, te 
call meetings of the executive Board, through the Cor- 
responding Sceretary, and to deliver an address on the 


, subject of agricultfre at the annual exhibition, (or pro- 
/eure an address to be delivered,) if so advised by the 
_ Executive Board. 


That the duties of the Vice Presidents are to assist the 
President in the performance of his duties; with him (or 
in his absence) to form a board of inspectors to conduct 
the annual election of the officers of the Society ; and 
one of them to preside at the meetings of the Society, im 


| the absence of the President. 


That the duties of the Recording Secretary are to keep 
a regular record of all the transactions of the Society, its 
elections, list of premiums, awards of the same, &c. &e. 
That the duties of the Corresponding Secretary are te 
hold a correspondence with the officers and members ef 


_the Society, also with othersocieties and persons, and te 


' 


j 


| 





prepare such proceedings of the Society for publication, 
as shall be required. 

That the duties of the Treasurer are to receive the sub, 
scription moneys, and also the annual dues of the mem, 
bers, and other donations; to pay out the same for pre. 
miums awarded, and for the contingent expenses of the 
Society, on the order of the President ; and to render aa 
annual account of the same to the Executive Board. 

That any person, being a resident of the county of Ni. 
agara, subscribing to these Articles, and paying one dol. 
lar, shall be constituted a member of this Society; ana 
by paying one dollar yearly to the funds thereof, shall be 
continued a member; and as such shall be entit’ed to be. 
come a competitor for any of the premiums, and to vote 
at the annual election for its officers. 


iP We shall publish Mr, Parsons’ Address hereafter, 
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On Taming and Breaking Steers. 
Mr. Tucxer—The value of the ox may be felt or real- 
ized in all conditions of life. 


“That our oxen may be strong to labor, neither break. 
ing in, nor going out,” said the shepherd of Israel. 
“ Where no oxen are, the crib is clean; but much in- 


crease is by the strength of the ox,” said the wise man. 


The usefulness of the ox depends in a great measure on 
his treatment at the time of breaking. I have heard it 
frequently said, and also recommended in the Genesee 
Farmer, that the best time for breaking steers, was to 
take them when young, even when calves, and accustom 
them to the yoke. And as a pastime and amusement 
for boys, calves and young steers may be taken, and 
made to bow to the yoke and perform their daily labor. 
To this practice I am most decidedly opposed, and from 
my experience can unhesitatingly say, that it injures the 
growth and strength of the animal, is productive of bad 
habits, and is a waste of time, and that no material bene 
fit can be obtained from them in that young and feeble 
state, A person conversant with the natural propensi- 
ties and habits of this animal, will discover, that when 
young, they are active and quick in their motions, sudden 
and irregular, and not in conformity to the steady and 
They have not 





slow movements of a team at the plough. 
strength to move any load when alone, and will soon at- 
tempt to get the adva:itage of each other, and like scales 
in the balance, are never even, and of no use in a team 





with older oxen. 


you approach him with kindness. He then becomes very 
docile, and scems to take « pleasure in being obedient. 
When the steers are easy in the yoke, I next put an 
old yoke of oxen before them, and with one man to drive 
the yoke of oxen and one to drive the steers, taking care 
to make the stcers move simultancously with the oxen, so 
that the yoke may not be drawn over their horns, in 
which case the steers will start back and become fright- 
ened; I then drive them about a while and hitch them to 
a light log and keep them in motion, or if I have two 
yoke of steady oxen, I put the steers between them and 





go to work, I have taken a yoke of steers from the sta- 


ble for the first time, put them between two yoke of | 
steady oxen, gone to the plough-field and done a full | 
day’s work with the team; they soon learn to draw and 


keep to work, and in general are tame to yoke and un. | 
yoke, if no severe whipping is used. 
In yoking them after this drill, I have usually put them | 
in the rear of the oxen which led them, and in a corner of | 
the yard, and have then put the yoke on with ease. | 
Iam fully convinced that steers taken to break at three | 
or four years old, make better oxen than at any other age. 
Their motions are more firm and steady, and time better 
with older oxen; they have strength to move the load, 


and are spirited and endure longer. I have had them | 
good and useful at fifteen years old. It frequently occurs | 


that the ox cannot work in the hottest days of April and | 
May. The farmer ef observation can easily tell when | 
the ox is in danger of being heated, and when it is neces- | 


sary to stop work. But usually the strength of the ox, 








These irregular movements, once ac. | 
quired, generally continue through life—their size and 
strength become impaired, and they are never kind and 
easy inthe yoke. It is most generally the case tht boys 
and young men without judgment first take them in 
charge, «nd commence with whipping and beating them. 
Now, says the manager of the scene, you must let them 
know that you are not afraid of them, and to prove his 
courage the captive animals must be boldly assailed and 
severely beaten. 
they attempt to run away—are learned to turn their yoke, | 





Thus cruelly treated and frightened, 


made wild, and not easily againtaken. In this way, half} 
‘ as ‘ | 

the value of the animal is destroyed by the ignorance and | 
cruelty of indiscreet managers. | 
| 


I have occasionally purchased oxen broken when 


and his ability to endure the heat of the spring, very | 
much depend upon the quality and quantity of his food. | 

‘ . in 
The farmer who gives a pair of oxen comfortable stalls | 


| 
in winter, and the proportion of grain or meal which is | 
usually given toa pair of horses, has little cause to com. | 


plain of the effect of heat. Perhaps no part of the farm. | 


ing art is less understood, than the training and driving a 


team of oxen orhorses. Few laborers are skilled in driv. 


usually to beat them and to shout so loud as to be heard 
half a mile or more, without using the language and mo. | 


tions which a well trained team could understand. 


Micau Brooks. 
Brooksgrove, N. Y. March 20, 18338, 


* ts Wool Growiwg Overdone ?” 





young, yet never found them kind, steady and good, as | 
. . } 
those of my own breaking. My practice has been never | 


to t:ke them until the winter or spring when three years 


what gentle during the winter, and when I can best at- 
tend to the business. 


old, but generally when four years old, as they get some- | 
| 


I carefully get them into a stable, 
(one at a time generally,) taking care not to frighten 
them, put « rope about their horns and make them fast in | 
a stall together, placing them as they are to work in the | 
yoke; this Ido ina gentile manner. I then feed them, | 
ict them remain 3 or 4 days, taking water to them, and as | 
soon as possible rub and curry them, feed, salt, &c. ocea- 
sionally, but not to be full td; thus coming to them with 
messages of kindness, they soon forget fear, which is the 
first object to be attained. If hungry, your visit is the 
more welcome. I then put the yoke on them, keeping 
them tied as before in such manner that they can lie down. 
They soon become familiar with the yoke, and consult 
their own ease and stand squre, fixed in their proper pla- 
ces. Thus in one week I have taken a wild yoke of 
steers, «nd with no cxtra attention except carrying water 
to them, have made them as gentle and stand as easy asa 
yoke of old oxen; by this time they, like a horse, become 
halter broke, and taking off the yoke, (if the door is nar. 
cow,) I lead the off one out, tie him in the yard, then take 
-the other one eut in the same manner, tic them together, 
and put on the yoke again. Ifthe master one is not in- 
clined to be vicious, I let them run in the yard in the yoke. 
If the master stecr, finding himself ydked with his «nate, 
attempts to horn him, in this case they will want watch. 
ing. The first object to be attained is to eradicate fegr 
sfrom the animal, and to impress iim with the belief th ¢ 


Mr. Tucker — The controversy between your corres 
| pondants, “ South-hill,” “C,." and “L A. M.”, on the 


o? 


| subject of * wool-growing,” has been perused by me with 
| more than ordinary interest ; and being a “ wool grower,” 
| 
| 


by practice and professson, I feel, in common with my 
| brother wool-growers, interested in the subject, and beg 


} S 
| 


| you wili pardon me, for presuming upon the columns of 
ithe Genesee Farmer 


Nations,” and * McCulloch,” author of “Outlines of | 
Politics] Economy,” I will only say, that they are 
tled to all the credit they deserve ; —they : 


enti. } 


are forcible 


writers, and their theories and conclusions may be good 


in the abstract; but whether they are applicable in all 
| cases, and especially in the 


\| 
|| namely : 





one under consideration, | 


te. ’ . " y * } 
Is wool growing overdone ”—~ig very doubt. 


I will, however, not discuss the merits, 
or demerits, of these authors, but dismiss them 


| ful to my mind 
atonce. | 
| However correct the pasition, that prices depend upon 

1 ‘supply and demand,” I nevertheless disagree with “ L. 
| A. M.” that, because the price of wool is lo 
|| Season or two, than it costs us to produce it 


| 
| abandon our flocks,—for this 1 coneeiy 


» we onght to 


' e to be his mean. 
ing,—and to “turn our attention to something else more 


profitable.” Could this be effected immediately, without 
sustaining a Joss in the sale of our sheep, I donbt then 
the policy of doing so. That it could not be cone, un. 
der the present conjunctures, without a great sacrifice, 
all will agree, But should that “something else more 
profitable” business, in turn be “ oyerdone”——and it most | 
assuredly would, should we al] turn our attention that | 
way—what should we do then ? Why, according to the 

shifling principle, we should haye to shift again ; and 








' - 


wer, for a | 


ee ee ee ee Se 
thus keep shifting until, perhaps, we shift oursclyes oy 
of our farms in the bargain. Every business in Jife has 
its “ups” and its ‘ downs,” and so has wool-growing and 
all other agricultural productions, But shou!d we dispose 
of our sheep—invest the proceeds in some other, more 
profitable business, by the time we produce a crop or two, 
prices may be ‘* down”—-there are as many chanceg for, 
as against it—and wool may be “up” again. While we 
were thus constantly aiming at the right mark, perhaps 
we should never hit it. And a good flock of sheep cay. 
not be raised in so short a period or time, as a crop of 
wheat, or a lot of pork. No! it takes years to do it, 
] am, for these reasons, not one of your readers, who wil} 
exclaim: ‘ We have overproduced, and it is high time 
te turn our attention to something else more profitable 9” 
but shall hold on to my flock of sheep a while longer, 

It istrue, and Lagree with “LL. A, M.”, that provis. 


|| ions and bread.stuffs, have been, and are yet, enormously 


high ; but it iy also trae, that their high prices were pre. 
judicial to the interest of the manufacturer, for he had 
to pay his hands much higher wages to sustain them, 
which raised the cost of his cloths, without getting an 
equivalent in return, when they came in competition with 
foreign manufacture, Be this asitmay. Ido not, how- 
ever, consider his illustration, because the high prices of 


bread.stuffs and provisions having been maintained, ag 





Touching “Dr. Adam Smith,” author of “ Wealth of | 


conclusive evidence, or a sure criterion, to decide the 
question of over-production of wool; for, under the pe- 


_cuniary embarrassments of the country for the last 12 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


months past, a great many manufacturers stopt their ma. 
| chinery in the sprivg of 1°37, the demand for wool ceased 
Not so with bread. 
stuffs and provisions; the cravings of nature could not be 


all at once, and that of cloths also. 





| left unsatisfied ; but could they have been left unsatisfied, 
| with as little trouble and inconvenience to ourselves, as 


| to stop a set of woolen machinery, I have no doubt, we 


| . 
| should have as large a surplus as we have of wool, and 


perhaps much larger. Not because the wants of the in. 


‘| habitants did not exist; but because the pecuniary em. 


; . i , d ] . +) 7.“ - . . - = 7. 
ing a team. The whole business of many drivers, is i barrassments of the country would not suffer them to be 


gratified. Hadatl the woolen machinery been kept in 
active operation for the last 12 months past, there would 
not have been any more wool in the country, than would 


| have been wanted. 


And whenever our pecuniary embar- 


rassments shell have passed by—trade and commerce res. 
,toredto a healthy state—and our manufacturers fully re. 
sume operations, [doubt not that the wool now on hand, 
and the clip soon to be brought into market, will all be 
wanted in the next IS months, not perhaps at the prices 


of 1835 and 36, but at a moderate fair price, for the pri- 
'eces of those years, as many a wool-grower himself ex- 
pressed it to me, were “ actually too high.” 

“TA. M.” states that “not more than one third of 
the last elip is used by the manufacturer,” and that “in 
four months another clip equal to the last, will be ready 
for market.”. Now I beg leave to differ with him in opin.« 


/ion on two points, namely : the quantity used by the 
_manufaeturer, and the quantity to be clip’a the ensuing 


| season. 


_used by them instead of one third. 


Although Ido not pretend to, and possibly can- 
not, know the quantity of wool remaining in the country; 
but having been employed by manufacturers to purchase 
no inconsiderable quantities, —and the opinions of intel. 
ligent men residing in different parts of the country, I 
have eome tothe conclusion, that more than one half is 
And furthermore, 
that there has been more wool manufactured jnto flannels, 
biankets, etc. of the last clip, by the farmers themselves, 
than of the elips of 1835 and ’36, which will amount to 
at least 15 per cent, and if our manufacturers use as much 


| wool for the next four months, as they have for the last 


four— and I think they will more, unless the peeuniary 
_embarrassments of the country should 


increase—I 
| doubt whether 12} per cent will be left. 


I do not know 


how it is in Tompkins, and other western counties, but 
| in those sections where I have been purchasing wool, not 
one eighth part remains in the grower’s hands. 

I have said that I did not agree with “L, A. M.” in 
opinion as to the quantity of wool to be clip’d the ensuing 
season. Although it will be a large clip, I do not think 
it will be so large as the last one was; for many farmers 
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have acted upon the shifiing principle, and crowded off 
as many of their sheep as they possibly could. And how | 
was it inthe fall of 1836? Why! every one kept as many | 
us he could. ‘Thousands upoo thousinds of sheep were 
iven tothe slaughter house lost fall,that otherwise would 1 
been kept over, had wool brought a good price. ; 





ar 
have 
The number of lambs raised last spring will not be equal 
tothe number of sheep tarned off. | 
Very respectfully, H.D.G. | 
Hoosick, 26th March, 1935. | 
P. S. [see in “ South-hilits” communication that the | 
average weight of fleece is stated at 3} pounds; it does, | 


ia my opinion, not execed 3 pounds, 


” ee ee 


USE OF LIME. | 


We are abundantly assured fiom the deductions of sei- | 





epee, as well as the dictates of experience, that nothing 
will ever contribute so largely to the advancement of | 
practical agriculture in America, as the free application | 
of lime to land; and we were, therefore, much gratified | 
at secing the inquiries of J. P. H. contained in the last 
No. (2 


J.'T. upon those inquiries. 


of the Monthly Farmer, with the remarks of J. 
We consider it much easier 


to do a day’s work with the hoe, than to write a column | 


of useful matter for the Genesee Farmer, and those who 





ridicule or despise these communications, have little idea 
; me png 

of the labor attending the publication of a single number | 

of this valuable periodical. But having had some years 


experience of the benefits to be derived from the use ed 
this subatanee, we were struck with the intimation that ! 
200 bushels to the acre might be applied to land without |} 





° . . ! 
iniurv: and we deemed it a duty to bestow a little time | 


} 


and labor in communicating our doubis of the propricty |) 


of this suggestion. It is discouraging enough to find | 
ourselves obliged to put one-fourth of that quantity upon || 
an acre, especially over a large farm, and if 200 should 


be requisite, it iscnough to alarm the most enterprising | 


and indefatigable, as well as the most wealthy. Sup. | 


. : 7. 7. 
pose a farm should require fifty dollars per acre, to be laid | 


out in manure in order to make it productive, would not | 


the bare anticipation of such an immense expenditure | 


| 
] 


frighten the timid, and be utterly beyond the reach of || 
thousands who ‘are now in prosperous circumstances ; 
and could any thing be offered to the consideration of the 
eommunity, especially to the middle classes of society, {| 


(the bone and sinew of every country,) more calculated || 


| 
| 


to inerease the disastrous spirit of migration, than the 
iformation that such an expenditure was needful, before 
their lands could be made fertile ? We speak with all the 


confidence of sucecssful experience, when we express the | 
opinion, that fifty bushels of lime to an acre of land, | 
combined with the usual quantity of manure, produced | 
from the land itself, is a good dressing, and will keep the | 
land (under the usual course of farming,) in a fertile state 
from five to seven years; and we do not hazard a depart- 
ure from the lessons we have received, when we express 
our belief that 200 bushels, if put upon a single acre, will 
One | 
third of that quantity in a caustic state will seriously in. 


totally destroy vegetation for at least one season. 





jure the first crop, and although vegetation will generally 
bear double the quantity of mild lime, we are convinced 
that so large a quantity as 200 bushels applied in one sea. | 
ron will in a great measure destroy the seeds and roots of | 
the plants intended to be benefited. Plants, says Sir H. 
Davy, require only a determinate quantity of manure; an 
excess is detrimental;* seeds will not vegetate upon a 
pile of lime any better than if buried ina dung heap: and 
ifthe lime and dung combined do not operate thus inju. 
riously, they will, in such large quantities, have a power- 
ful tendency to make the crops run to straw. We some. 
lime since knew a crop of potatoes manured with a com. 
post of effete lime and dung in such inordinate quanti. 
ties, that persons who saw them luxuriating in the early 
rtage of their growth, calculated upon a yield of 8 or 10 
hundred bushels to the acre; but when the proprietor 
came to dig them, the vines, which were in many instan. 
ece 81x feet long, constituted nearly the whole of his crop. 











* Elements of Agricultural Chemistry, p- 19. 


|| ita service that would last for ages. 


mixed with common dung, and tends to render the ex- 
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And we are firmly persuaded, that if an additional quan- 


lity of lime had been substituted for the manure, the vines 
and the potatoes would have been both missing. It is an | 
old adage, that too much of a good thing is as bad as too | 
little; and we may be permitted to add, it is sometimes 
worse, because the cost, as in the present instance, is con- 
In addition 
to this, the deficiency can be supplied, if any exists; but 
the surplus, if any, cannot be removed after the applica- 
tion is made. And although a superabundance, like too 
heavy a coat of manure, will eventually benefit the soil, 
the expense and loss ought both to be avoided when there | 
is no necessity for either. 


siderable, and the loss of the crop still more. 


There is, however, no circum. 


‘| stance that would hold out a greater inducement to an | 


intelligent German of Pennsylvania to purchase a farm, 
than the fact of its having been over-limed, because al- 
though it might render it unproductive the first or possi. 
bly the second year, it would be a very sure way of doing 





We have a few additional remarks upon the article of | 
J. J.T. which we hope may be useful, and which are in. 
tended to corroborate his views of the utility of this mine. 
ral, rather than to controvert any of his positions. 





Mitp ume has no solyent action upon animal or vege- | 
table remains; on the contrary it prevents the too rapid 
composition of substances already dissolved; and ii has | 
no tendency to form soluble matters.* 
has recovered its carbonic acid which, was expelled in 
burning, yet when saturated with moisture descending in 
showers, it has the property of attracting an additional 
quantity, or second dose, of the acid, (more than it was 
capable of holding in an uncalcined state.) This second 
dose does not enter into its constitution, but hangs loosely 


And although it | va : . 
\| larger quantities must be determined by experiment, 








about it, by a kind of transient association, and readily 
When asoil, which 
requires calcareous matter, contains vegetable manure, 


parts with it to growing vegetables. 


which is already soluble by the common agents, moisture 
| and solar heat, the dressing should consist of mild lime, 
/and quick-lime should be avoided; the latter also dimin-. 


|| ishes the strength of animal manures, and should never 


be applied with them unless they are too rich; it is calcu- 
lated to render soft animal manures less nutritive and to 
make oily matters insoluble.t It is also injurious when 
tractive matter insoluble; and when it unites with oily 
matters it produces a soap not easily dissolved, very dif- 
firent in its tenacity from the compound formed by mild 
lime. And if we were called upon by inexperienced men 
to give advice upon this interesting subject, we should 
uniformly caution them against the use of quick-lime, 
unless it was put upen an open fallow with a view of de- 
stroying weeds in the first place, and of fitting land the 
succeeding year for a crop. 


Ho.kuam. 


REMARKS BY J. J. T. 

We have to regret that particular circumstances have 
prevented us from inserting this communication before ; 
and we wish to add a few explanatory remarks. 

It will be seen by the remarks on the article of J. P. 
H., that one hundred bushels are named as abundant in 
all ordinary eases. Holkham, in his remarks on the des- 
tructive effects of large quantities, doubtless refers to 
magnesian lime, which is extensively used in Pennsylva- 
tia, and which requires far greater caution in application, 
than common lime. Yet when applied to grass lands, 
as is now the most approved practice for this kind of 
lime, one hundred bushels to the acre have been applied 
without injury.t When used otherwise, one half that 
quantity would doubtless be as muchas safety would ad- 
mit. 

But when lime is applied which does not contain mag. 
nesia, much more may be used without any bad effect. 
In England, there are instances where upwards of siz 
hundred bushels to the acre have been used without pro. 
ducing any apparently bad result. On page 282 of vol. 








* Elements of Agricultural Chemistry, p- 216. 
t Ibid, p. 218. 








} Gen. Far. yol. 6, p. 241. | 
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6, of the Gen. Far. is the following statement, on suffi- 
cient authority :—‘* We cultivate fields so highly charged 
with [lime] that throughout a large portion of them, the 
sub-soil will effervesce with acids; and which have 
yielded forty bushels of wheat to the acre ; yet last spring, 
we limed a part of our kitchen garden, which is surroun. 
ded by those fields, at the rate of nearly three hundred 
bushels tothe acre. Are we asked if the land has become 
sterile or impoverished? Do vegetables dwindle and ap- 
pear as if their due nourishment was withheld? No— 
just the reverse. We have never had any that grew more 
luxuriantly ; and we are so well satisfied with the result, 
that we intend to subject the remainder to the same treat- 
ment.” ‘Two hundred bushels to the acre would not af- 
ford a layer one-fifteenth of an inch in thickness; and 
when mixed with a few inches of soil, would be in far 
less proportion than lime is frequently found in soils ina 
state of nature, and yet are well known to be fertile.* 

It is now very generally believed, that the enormous 
quantities which have been, in some cases, applied to land 


|| in England, are unnecessary ; at all events, they would 


be more expensive here than could be obtained for general 
Whether such quantities are actually much better 
than one hundred or even fifty bushels to the acre, and if 
so, in what degree, we are not able to say; but be this as 
it may, it is certain that a moderate quantity is both safe 
and beneficial, and economical ; the relative advantage of 


use. 


There are some cases, however, where almost any quanti. 
ty of lime may be applied with trifling cost; as for in. 
stance in the vicinity of marl beds. It is well known 
that there are enormous beds of mar! in the region of the 
Cayuga marshes; which, if applied to the surrounding 
land, would be of the most important benefit; and it 
might be carried to considerable distances along the line 
of the Erie Canal at much less expense than lime is ob- 
tained. re 





The White Grub. 

Mr. Tucker—The white grub is the larva of a species 
of bug, called by a number of names, among which, the 
most common is the horn-bug, the Melolontha vulgaris.t 
The depredations of this worm have not been very exten- 
sive in this country, and until lately I was ignorant, that 
it was capable of effecting so much injury to many of the 
plants of the farmer. Last fall I was astonished at the 
ravages of these insects. The preceding fall a piece of 
land had been sown to wheat, which came up and looked 
equally well with many pieces, sown about the same time. 
In May hardly a particle of the wheat on this piece was 
to be seen. I then thought it had been winter-killed, 
but now think it was destroyed by the white grub. The 
work of destruction undoubtedly was done in the fall.— 
A part of the lot was ploughed and sown to buck-wheat, 
and produced a good crop. The remainder was ploughed 
and planted to potatoes. 

I now arrive at the time, when I was astonished at the 
ravages of these insects. I commenced digging my po- 
tatoes, and instead of finding, as I expeeted, potatoes, I 
found nothing but shells of them. To speak within 
bounds, more than two thirds, were entirely destroyed,and 
the residue were so badly eaten that they were unfit for 
culinary purposes. The worms on this piece of land were 
very numerous. They appeared to be collected in the 
hills, where they had a plenty to eat, and nothing to hin- 
cer their thriving, as their lusty size, when they were 
hauled out of the hills, plainly showed. I think it would 
be a moderate calculation, to say the average number, 
was six to every hill. I dug some of my potatoes in the 
latter part of the day, the weather was quite chilly, 
which stiffened them so that they were unable to get un. 
der the earth, and a hard frost the following night fin. 
ished the most of those that lay on the top of the ground. 
I am therefore convinced that deep ploughing, late in the 
fall, as recommended in the Gen. Far. vol. 7, p. 273, 
would be the most effectual way to destroy them in the 
larva state. 


*See Ruffin’s Essay on Calcareous Manures, 
t See Gen. Far. vol. 7, p. 273, 
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i ’ roi -o acres of 
A farmer in another part of the town had two acres 
potatoes and expected a good product. After ene 
i i ‘Is ces 
them, he obtained thirty bushels of shells and pieces 0 
potatoes! Also, an other farmer in the same neighbor- 
hood, had to sow his wheata second time, the first sowing 
being entirely consumed by these destructive insects. 
, , ° mm 
Every farmer should be on the alert, and every effort | 


| 








should be made to destroy so formidable an enemy to his 
crops. Perhaps the most certain way to ensure their des- 
truction would be witha flamie, while they are in the bug 


or perfect state ; as recommended in the article I have be- 





them in a thick cloth to sweat until the crust becomes 
soft. If you wish to have them still better, substitute 
sour cream instead of milk. Add to the above the neces- 
sary quantity of salt. Muffins are made in the same 
way, except that sour cream is always necessary; an ad. 
ditional egg may be used, and the batter made thinner. 
Repeat the experiment until you succeed, 

Youngstown, Trumbull Co O. Saran Trorn. 





From tue Franklin (Ky.) Farmer. 
The Principles of Breeding Cattle. 








fore alluded to. Curor. 


Cayuga Co. March, 1838. 





Ruta Bagas fur Horse Feed. | 

Mr. Tucxer—I observe that the ruta baga is fre- | 
quently recommended in the Farmer, and other agricul- 
tural papers, for feeding horses. They have generally 
been recommended to be used with other grain ; and the | 

conclusion is, by people but little acquainted with them, |! 


| 
} 


that they will not keep furm horses in good condition | 
without grain with them; but this is not the fact. 1) 
have raised for seven years more or less every year, and | 
for two years I have used them for feeding horses as well | 
as other stock. 
self, have fed our horses this winter wholly on taurneps a | 


i! 
| 


Several of my neighbors as well as my. | 
considerable part of the time. I should have continued | 
all winter, but did not have enough for that and oiher pur. |) 
poses. My horses were in as good condition when led on | 
I fedtwo 

bushels a day to three horses; when worked, half a! 


turneps, as they now are fed on eorn and oats, 


bushel at noon. | 
My way j 


on turneps as they do now with corn and oats. 
of feeding is, to cut off the fibers and small roots—thut | 
will leave them clean; they are then thrown into the | 
manger and the horses manage them themselves. I can 
keep horses with less than half the expense on turneps 
or carrots, and J would szy in Letter condition, than the | 
A. Forn. 


It may, however, induce 


common way of feeding grain. 
P.S. This is out of season, 
some to raise more roots, 


Union District, Wash. Co., Mich. March 9, 1838. 





The Lioof-Ail, 
Mr. Tucker—I noticed the inquiries in your paper re. 
specting the disorder that prevails among cattle, called 


draws his opinions ; we must say to him and other breed. | 
ers, that we woold rather have their own practical expe- 1 
| 


; which we anticipats 


} 
!and us toy 


They did not eat as much hay when fed ] 
} 
} 


| the writer’s promised numbers, He is a practical breeder || 
‘and we cannot doubt his articles will prove valuable. || 
ty the way, on this subject, while we acknowledge the 
hieh authority of the source whence R. W.%. ehiefly |! 
! 


ricace on the subjeet of breeding and feeding stock. We 
hope R. W.8. will incorporate his ewn practice in the || 
fortheoming nambers. A distingushed and extensive | 
breeder has already promised us a minute detail of his 
principles, and riod of 
fe much new and valuable information. 
We want as much Aeufecky in our artieles as possible. 


} 


— | 

Mr. Evrrorn—The number of agriculturists who are || 

devoting thems Ives to lnm roving their cattle Is so great, 

and increasing so fast, that authentic information on the 

srinciples of breeding cannet iail to be highly interesting 
: we 


ast att 


{I have therefore concluded to present to the public | 
threugh the columns of your extensively eirculated and 
popular journal, five or six short articles upon the subject, 
arranged under the following heads: 

st. The grand principle that like produces like. 
Jad. The comparative influence of sire and dam. 
3ed. Breeding in and in. | 


le 


~ 


| 4th. The value for good keep in breeding. 

Sth. ‘The proper age for breeding. 

The principles and facts which will be presented in | 
| these articles will be almost entirely selected and arranged | 
| from that most elaborate and authentic treatise on cattle | 
| published under the superintendence of the British Soci 
| ty, for the diffusion of useful knowledge. On this ae. 
| count the writer may ask for these articles the greater at. | 
| tention, as this work is of the highest authority both in| 
| England and America. From this work whic » should | 
| be inthe hands of every farmer,) I will extract largely in 

the present article which will be devoted to the ilustration | 
| of 





the hoof-ail. ITansweras follows: From self-observation 


produccd from poisonous hay and grass called spurred or 
horned grass, a sort of spear grass. Some call it June 
grass; otlcrs call it native grass. It comes to maturity 
early, has a flat bunch of sced on the top of the spear or 
stalk, on which is a spur resembling that on the rye. 
Those who cut their natural meadows carly, accumulate 


much of this kind of grass before it is ripe enough to |, 


shed the seed, and particularly the spur; not only so, the 
early mowing degenerates the youthful domestic grasses, 
and increases the growth of the June or spur grass. 

This, in my opinion, is the cause of the foot-ail in 
sheep. They take it from feeding on the grass. I never 
knew of appearances of this kind in the feet of sheep or 
cattle that are supported on domestic grass and hay from 
uplands, or late cut hay. 

As te the remedy for cattle, when produced from hay, 
I know of none. ‘There has been many attacked in this 
section, and they invariably die. One stack of hay has 
been abandoned by the owner,—the hay has been ex- 
li was cut 
early. ‘Tlic owner proposed io give it to any one that had 
amind to take it a distance and try it. Three indivi. 
duals living separate, at a distance, having a cow each, 
ook a load cach from the said stack, and the result is that 
one of the cows is dead, and the other two are in the 
worst condition with the hoof-ail, Joun Spicer. 

East Barrington, Yates Co., March 10, 1838. 


amined, and much of the spur grass found. 





Directions for Making Corn Biscuit and Muaflins. 

One quart sour milk, a tea-spoonful of pearlash and 
two eggs; stirin meal until it is so thick as to retain the 
shape of biscuit when baked; after they are done put 


. . . . . . . . | 
and satisfactory evidence in this section, the disease is | 


fact, the common but too much ne ol cted axiom, that 
|| ‘like produces like? ‘This is the governing law in every 
| portion of animated nature. ; 
‘| ‘There is nota deviation from it in the vegetable world, 
\| and the exceptions are few and far between in the low 
When inthe hicher specics the pri: 
ciple may not seem at all times to hold good, it is because | 
| another power, the intellectual—the imaginative—some. | 


' 


1 what coutrolsthe mere organic one; or in many instan.! 


classes of animals, . 


| 
|| 


ces the organic principle is still in fall activity, for the 
|| lost resemblance to generations gone by is pleasingly and 
|| strongly revived. 

This principle extends to form, constitution, qualities, | 
| predisposition to and exception froin discase, and to every 

| thing that can render an animal valuable or worthless, It 

| equally applies to the dam and to the sire. 
foundation of scientific and successful breeding. 


a defect which considerably deteriorates their value, and 
which he jis anxious to remove. 


| currence was that the new bull had the good point which 
| Was wanting in the old stock, but he too, was deficient 
| some whiere else, and therefore, though his cattle had in 
some degree improved by him in ene way, it was coun- 
terbalanced by the inheritance of his defects. Here is 
| the secret of every failure. The new-comer, while he 
possesses that which was desidcratum in the old stock. 
| Should likewise possess every good quality which they 
had previously exhibited; then, and then alone, will 
there be an improvement without alloy. 
This principle was the secret spring and the ground 
i work of all Mr. Bakewell’s proceedings and success, 
rhe prompt adoption of this principle enabled that dis. 
tinguished breeder to build up the famous family of New 








He remembers that like | 
| produces like, and he looks about fora bull which posses. | 


‘ eT ! 
We give place to the following with pleasure and sclicit || 
it 


li tive Inliuence oe} 


: . { 
breeding and rearing cattle, from |) 


lt and sow’ ng one half with first rate 
| other half with poor, the diffi re 


|} get the start, and also keep a! 


[t is the | 





) Leicester Long Horns, By judicious crossing, the ex. 


cellencies of several animals were happily united in one 
individual,and the good points were contirmed and rendered 
coistitutional, by nniting animals which contained them. 
The skeletons or separate joints or points of some of the 
more celebrated of his animals were preserved or pickled, 
and hung side by side forthe purpose of inspection and 
improvement. Some joints of beef, the relies of Old 
Comely, the motier of the stock, were particularly ob. 
served: the fit of the surloin on the out side was four 
inches inthickness. A four year old steer of this family 
weighed three thousand four lundred and seventy.two 
pounds, : 

The four quarters of another of this breed weighed 
lineteen hundred and eighty cight pounds; tallow two 
mundred pounds, and hide one hundred and seventy-seven 
potmncds. 

[un mv next, Mr. Pditer, will be treated, the compara. 
swe and dam in breeding. R.W.S, 


Importance of Sowing Good Sced Wheat. 

sa eeneral rule, the best seed of every kind should 
ned forthe production of the best crop. One rea- 
son of this is, that fora time the young plant depends 
almost entirely upon the food or farinaceous particles of 
the parent seed for its support or nutriment. The mon 
perfect therefore this sced is, the more natriment there is 
aford:d, and the more healthy and strong will be the 
young plant, and the more vigorously will it lay hold of 
the earth and draw up the new food which it must depend 
upon when the farinaccous part of the seed is taken up 


ll and it has to exist upon what is taken up t! rough i's 


roots. Perhaps no plant which we cultivate exhibits the 


| nportanee of having good seed to sow than wheat. 


We believe that if the experiment should be tried by 
Uividing a piace of land which la,unilerch ta.the eesllen 
seed wheat, and the 
»wonuld be seen even 
That from good secd wou'd 
ad of the other. In the 


‘ ‘ 
first place, the seed should be thoroughly ripened. Un. 
! 


during the first fortnig!:t. 


less itis, allthe principles or elements which go to make 
up the component parts of the seed are not there in per. 
fection, and of course cannot be used when wanted to 
so great anextent as if it were otherwise.—Farmers gen. 
erally cut their wheat before it is perfect'y ripe, on ac. 
count of theloss which would take place by its shatter. 
ing out inhandling. Andeven when it is thoroughly ri- 
pened, much care should be taken to separate the good 
fromthe bad. Various expedients are used, such as sif- 
ting, making a strong solution of common salt and put- 
ting the grain therein. The heavy and plump will sink 
to the bottom, while the light and imperfect grains will 
swimand may be skimmed off, 

We hope these hints will be improved by our farmer, 
and that their labors will be abundantly r ‘warded in the 


| ; 

| The grand principle that like produces like. 

| ‘That which lies at the foundation and improvement of future crops.— Maine Farmer. 
i every stock, or the successful management of it, is the : 


Treatment of Wounds on ILorses. 
Ifavying seen a communication, extracted from the 
Maine Farmer, requesting information in regard to the 
reatment of wounds on hors: 8, 


perience tn the value of the 
! 


and having had some ex. 
following remedy, I confi- 
lt is a solution of saltpe. 
ire and belive sione. The salt pe tre sho ild be first disso!. 
ved in warm water, in such’ proportions as to be mod. 
erat ly strong to the taste, and blue stone added, un. 
til the solution is slight/y tinged. "Klis, and noth. 
ing else, isto be used as a wash, two or three times 
a cay. It purifies the wound, destroys proud flesh, 
prodnees granulations immediately, and heals the worst 
wounds in a surprisingly short time. LT bave had horses 
badly kicked and otherwise hurt, in mid-winter, and mid- 
suminer; their cure was equally rapid, and afterwards 
no scar was visible. 


ntially recommend its use. 


The wound requires no covering— 


Let it be supposed that the cattle of a cer ain farmer |! flics will not approach it, and dressing it with a small 


| have some excellent qualities about them; but there is | 


mob of rags, tied to a stick, is very little trouble. Wounds 
do not require to be sewed up under this treatment, at 
least I never saw any advantage from it, as the stiches 
uniformly have torn out. The skin will approximate as 


| ses the excellence which he wishes to engraft on his own || the wound heals.—Farmers’ Cahinat. 
1] breed, he tries the « ‘periment, and perhaps to his astonish. || ana osemne _ 

| ment it isa failure, and his stock m iy have deteriorated Lambs. 

| instead of improved. The canse of this every day oc- 


When a sheep loses her lam), there is an advantage in 
her taking charge of another which is a twin, but it is 
usnally difficult to get her to adept another. In some 
eases whena sheep isheld frequently, that a lamb may 
suck, she will after some time own the lamb and take 
good care of it. A lamb soon learns from what sheep 
he receives nourishment in this m inner, and will very of. 
ten attempt to steal when the shecp will not peaceably 
supply him ; in this manner he is frequently putting 
himself in the way of being adopted in case the sheep 
should become well disposed towards him. We have 


known some sheep that were very obstinate, and would 
not allow another lamb to suck them for several weeks, 
unless thay were held fast, become quite friendly after ® 
while, and take charge of the lambs. 

When a boy, and we had the care of the sheep, one 
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wwe had three lambs, the third one of course was in as 
a -anent as a thirteenth pig. On the same day 
that these lambs made their ws gage enol her ome nee 
the misfortune to lose her lamb, With our assistance t 1e 
odd Jamb, tiat had nothing to eat, drink or wear, got ae 
the skin of the poer lamb that had ‘kicked the bucket, 
red the double purpose of a warin jacket for 
the cold weather, and procuring hin a kind mother. 
The sheep that had lost her lam), fiadig _ S41 on 
aaother, took as good care of the lamb as she had of her 
own. Whether this method would generally be attended 
with success or not we cannot teat, pal it ls arthy the 
attention of experunentalists.— % auhkee I armen. 

In former times when we tooK care of t 1 amos, we 
recollect of a similar experiment being tried wirk success 
by ancighbor—the skin of the deal larab bei tied en to 
a live one, and remaining for some time, ali which it 
was teken off, and the ewe continue i to own tie adopted 
tam) as her own. ‘Thismay be important at the prespnt 
time. —American Silk-Grower. 


sad a predic 
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Fat Cattle, 

A lot of twenty fatted steers, from two to five years of 
ave, fed by Mr. Robert C. Boggs, of Fayette, pasied 
through this place @ few days agyu to the Louisville mar. 
ket, which were estimated by the best judges to average 
1.500 Ibs. neat. At 64 cents, which they will probably 
realize, this little lot of cattle will “ bag” near $2060 
forthe worthy owner. A twe year old, half blood Dur- 
ham, was computed to weigh at least 1500 ibs. and was 
consequently nearly as large as the largest five year old. 
‘This fact is one highly encouraging to the breeders of that 
race of cattle, though not the strongest one in point. 
Several animals in this neighborhood, might be cited 
which weighed from 1200 to 1500 Ibs. at one year old; 
but these were full bloods. Let the farmers calculate the 
advantages of raising this breed of cattle; and there can 
be no doubt of the economy of paying even the high pri- 
ces demanded for them, instead of feeding the scrubs. 
Here is an animal of the half breed Durham, weighing, 
with precisely the same feeding, as much at two years of 
age asthe scrubs at five. Now take off the value of 
three years feeding, risk and investment of capital, and 
see to which dese: iption of cattle the baldnce of account 
appears credted; and some idea may be formed of the 
comparative value of the Durhams and serubs.—F'rank. 
bin Ky.) Farmer. 


Winter Vesetables. 

The circumstance which we mentioned on Saturday, 
that the Patroon’s Gardner produced Radishes in Febru- 
ary, has brought to our kuowledge a tact much more im. 
portant; which is that Mr. Tueormiutvs Rorssie, an in. 
telligent practical Agriculiurist, has discovered means 
(without the aid of hot-houses, and it the open garden) 
of producing Vegetables during the entire winter months! 
We have before us now, fine speeimens of Lettuce, Spin- 
aveand Cellery raised in this manner; and we learn that 
Mr. R. has kept some of our citizens supplied with these 
csculents during the months of January and February. 
Hesays that having now successfully tested this process 
of winter vegetation, he will be enabled, hereafter, to fur- 
ish them in abundance. ‘This is certainly a great ad- 
vance in horticulture, and one which entitles Mr. Rocssle 
to the thanks and the patronage of eur citizens.—Alba- 
wy Evening Journal. 


Hloof-Ail, 

A gentleman who has frequently favored us with eom- 
munications over the signature “*A Muskingum Far- 
mer,” has handed us the following: ‘* I think the disease 
inentioned in the Genesee Farmer as the [oof-Ail is what 
is here called the Grease. If so, Judkin’s ointment will 
perform a cure ; and I have found excellent effects from 
the free use of an ointment made by stewing turpentine 
and rusty bacon together.".—Muskingum Farmer. 














Chinese Morus Multicaulis. &e. 
f ~ —Mous multicanlis, of the genuine 
935,000 kind, yet remaiming unso!d, and wil 


be sold avi immediately delivered; or contracted for, to be 
delivered the ensuing month. 

15,000 Morus expansa, 5 to 7 feet high, a variety equally 
va'uable with the Morus mulicaulis, very hardy cud suited to 
# northern climate 

12.000 Brusst mulberry, 3 to 7 feet. 

100 ibs. White Ttahan Mulberry Seed. 

800 Ibs. White and Yellow sugar Beet seed. 


flee, Frur ani Ornamental Trees and Piants, Dahlias of 
. Kinds, 
Green Hou e Plants, &c. 


Priced catologues of which will 
¥# sent to every ap, licant, 


Wai. PRINCE & SONS, 








March 31, 1838.-3t 

Spring Wheat 
gost received at the Rocheste Seed Store, 
°F ply of genuine Italian and Bald 


afurther sup 
oh bly of 
— of which are highly recommend 


Stherian Spring Wheat, 
ed and of superior quali 


REYNOLDS & BATEHAM. 





| 





Fab. 17, 1838. 
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VHE HIGH-bKED TRUOITING HOKSK 


BELLPORT:! 


ELLPORT wall stand the present season, commencin 
Istof May and ending Ist of August, at Clarence Ho 
iow and Batavia. ‘I'crms, $15 io insure, payable 1st of Janu- 


ary next. 
DESCRIPTION. 

Bellport was foaled at Long Isiand, June, 1831, will conse- 
quently be seven years old the coming summer, is of a beau- 
utul bright bleod bay, with a small star im the forehead, one 
white foot, and black le, s, mane and ta:l— is within a fraction 
of sixteen and a half hands high, (651 2 inches,) of propor- 
tionate girth and length, a well set head, elegantarched neck, 
full powerful chest, of beautiful smooth sy metry of limbs, and 
vet of great bone and muscle, weighing twelve hundred and 
forty-seven pounds. 

OF HIS PEDIGREE. 

{t need only be said, that he was got by the Imported Horse 
Belifuunder, out of Lady Alport, he by the celebrated trotter 
Uld Belifounder, dam Velocity, by Hi phazard, by Sir Peter, 
out of Miss Henry, by the famous Ec.ipse, and thus up te 
the Darley Arabian, the great progenitor of England’s stout- 
estand most beautiful racing stcok. Lady Alport was got 
by Membrina, he by Imported Messenger, dam by Tippoo 
netic, acne, Pas ee || Said, &e. &c. For further particulars of which horses see 
bog ¢ || Stud Book. 

UST arrived ee mee Store, a large i'm” |) be will be. seen by the above, y Bellport wove the ra 
oF portation of Enghsh Field and Garden Seeds, of the |} oo aneia tcouen elites a hataed iteuaiieend tha fole 
growth of 1837; shippe’ from Loudon this fail expressly to | lowing year was matched for 200 guineas ta itor 9 miles 
our order, and comptising a full assortment of the chvicest || . ithin 30 minutes, which he won easily. His owner shortly 
kinds, such as after challenged to perform with him 171-2 miles within one 
Cabvage, hour, which was not accepted. Velocity trotted on the Nor- 
(au iflower, wich road in 1806, sixteen miles in one hour; in 1808, trot- 
Brocoh, ted twenty eight miles in one hour forty-seven seconds, and 
Radish, Lucera, has done many other great performances against time. With 
These Sei Is are ‘meten of the best establishments in oe sscen ~ * Me bee} yaots dhe the na pregency» 
wees wees we or. ‘ nite |, Eclipse was undoubtedly the fastest horse ever know. Hav- 
Kurope, and the perfec! nape tri “ . ch they have hitherto ing daceisied all sieipittiote, he at last walked over the New- 
given,is summcrent guarantee of lieir character, || market course fer the King’s plate. and finding nething har 

Doalers and others supplied at wholesale on very favorable enouvh thereafter to nor, Sins ae never again we 
terms. nov13 if REYNOLDS & BATEHAM. Haphazard, Sir Peter, Membrina, Tippoo Saib and Messen- 
ger, were among the ness. erges of their day, and as good 
stock as England ever produced. 

4 VHE subseriber respeetiully inplormis his friends and the | Bell sort uM bred + T T Kissam Ee of New-York 
pubiic taat he has for ne al A gy ee in me te | aad ian salesiied A init pn a pen ty . de os 
ter, Monroe county, state of New York, a large quantity of || .. : . . 13 . . 

“hd Preva, grafied and ineeculated withthe at approved | ject, for his uniting good bleod and limbs to fine action and 
kinds, now fit for transplanting, which he willsell on the i} 
mogt reasonable terme. SAMUEI, MOULSON, | 
' 
I] 

| 

| 


Seed Store Agencies. 


ARGE and complete assortinests of Deeds, put up at 

A the Rochester Seed Store, uwy be found at the follow- 
ing pa es: 

Cleveland, John Williams, 
Butlalo, W. & G. Bryant, 
Loe.poit, G. W. Merehant, 
Batavia, G V. Verplanck, 

Le Rey, M. P. Lampson & Co. 
Geneseo, J, F. Wyman, 

Mount Morris R. 3S eeper, 
Canandaigua, W, M. Chipman, 
Geneva, J.& J N. Bogart, 

Pa mvra, Hoyt & May, 
Oswego, Holden & Vivcent. 

O° the character of these seeds we deem it unnecess trv to 
say any thins further, than that we be ve they wilfully sus- 1 
tain the hich reputation whien this establishment has already H 
acquired, and secure a continuance of the liberal patronage it |! 
has hitherto received. |! 

\<— Persons wishing larger quantiies or different kinds |) 
than can be found at the above plac s,mivy leave their orders | 
| 








with the Avents, and the seeds will bes nt to them. 
REYNOLUOS *© Bi ‘TEHAM, 
Rochester Seed Store, March 31 1838. 


Ruta Baga, 
Mange! Wurtzel, 
Sugar Beet, 


Rye Grass, 
White Dutch 
Clover, 


§c., &e. 














Frait Trees for Sale. 








| great substance, qualities so rarely found in the light race 
horse of the present day. He has stood two seasons in this 
vicinity, his stock shows fine size ard form, and will undoubt- 
edly prove very superior, either for the saddle or harness, and 
particularly adapted for the heavy roads of W estern New- 
York. His spirited breeder ina letter accompanying him out 
"a7 Cee” ‘CY BEI gM Lap rape here, thus speaks of the blood:—* Belloor:t is from a stock 
Extensive Sale of Imported Stock, (| j.\q'ir high cntimesion, bith in England and in this country. 
At the Old Norton Farm, East Bloomfield, five miles west || There are several horses here sired by Belifounder that can 

of Canandaigua, Ontario Co., New York. trot a mile within 2 minutes and 45 seconds, and cowld not be 


UMEROUS applications having been made to pur H bought for bed, eon of ome en Ror be — Meco Kg 

—— ‘ - ~ || is suppose at he can trota mile in 2 minut«s secon 

chase this stock, the proprietor has concluded, that | This voous horse I aid never had trained, nor even much 

in order to afford a fairopportunity to those who have al-'| praciiced; he has a very fine step, and I bave not a doubt 
ready made enquiries and others desirous ef ebtaining the ,, but he will be able to trot a mile within 3 minutes.” 

breed te offer the same at t de cones will aig ote he may regeenanas — 

’ cr '; Culate on the best of stoc rom this source, and itis ama 
PUBLIC AUCTION, \| ter of no trifling importance to him, whether he shall turn off 
On Wednesday the 2d of May next, ‘ a colt at from §200 to $500, that has cost no more to be raised 


'} 4 2 ane : 
on which day will be sold twenty Improved Durham | tine one that wel Rardly bring Hum $00 te 900 


Short Horns, Bulls, Cows and Heifers of various ages. t Bellfounder is @ full brother to Bellport, one year older, 
Amongst the former is the famous Ball “ Rover,” which ,) marked as above, his color sim,'y a shade or two darker, and 
was bred by the Earl of Carlisle, got by Rockingham, || is half a hard less in height. He is a horse of admirable fin- 
dam, (Cherry) by Wonderful, gr. dam by Alfred, &c. &c. i} ish, and with a partial trial under the saddle the year he was 
Rockingham was by Fairfax, dam (Maria) by Young ly 5 years old, easily trotted over tie Harlem Course (a few 
Albion; gr. dam, (Lady Sarah) by Pilot; gr gr. dam by i] feet short of a mile) in 2 minutes 45 seconds, and it is the 
Agamemnon. Also, ALEXANDER, Onion, SPLENDOR and | pe tetint ef his trainer, that notwithstanding the difficulty of 
others. And of the Cows and Heifers, Beauty, Primrose, || (05'S 5° ee OSS S NOOE tS eh, AEE ae ee 

cope te Refi P mas "3 wats: 3 ’ | and mure thorough trial, he could be given as {asi a foot as 
hc ons to ormer, F RIZE, LADY DOWEN, DRILLIANT, || ever graced the trotting course of America. He will proba- 


Ce | biy stand the ensuing season on the Niagara River road, twe 
Mhree full blooded Mares and one 3 year old Stud colt, || miles below Black Rock. 


ef pure racing breed, viz:—Brown Mare Fatconer, by |; E‘tner of the above horses will be sold, or exebonged for 
Falcon, dam by Catton, (Hindcliff’s dam) Hannah by iI Sur lp La of pubes hired to a responsible person 
Ss , li Le. } i ' tt o : ountry. 
ee ann Ppl sister to Caroline, by Catton, sy yee ae eee ae ~ Se See 
} : 1 : . iy i oo oN 
dam by Dick Andrews; her dam by Sir Peter ; Play or | M aaah 10. 1838. SEAS: CONG 
Pay’sdam by Herod, &c. ' 
Chestnut Mare Jessica, by Velocipede, dam by Sanche; Monroe Horticultural Garden & Nur- 
gr. dam Blacklock, and Theodore’s dam. SERIES, GREECE, MONROE CO., N.Y. 
Bay tee celt, Humpuxey Cuinker, by Allen’s Humph- Riveanaliiteatos et Rit ne over 20 
ap, faye ye +. eres, ompactly wiih drees ana 
ie Ae pad ae Miss Andrews, &c Piants in the different stages of their growth. 
1e well known stud horses Turk and ALrrep, whose The subscriber offers to the public a choice 
stock for the two seasons they have stood is unsurpassed. selection of Fruit Trees, of French, German, 
Likewise about 20 Rams and a few Ewes of the im- || English aud American varieties, consisting of Apples. Pears, 
proved New Leicester breed of Sheep. These are chiefly |; Plums, Peaches, Cherries, Apricots, Nectarines, Quinces, 
from a Ram belonging to the celebrated breeder Sir Tat. || Currants, Gooseberries, Raspberries, Grape Vines, Straws 
ton Sykes, for which he paid 300 guineas. berries, Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, Plants, Hardy Reses, 
i, ane yar ven < = above stock were selected from the rea PA ea ay NR ly a Roots, 
Ig oc order of blood in England by their present own- Also,a !arge collection of Green House Piants, of choice 
er who imported it direct to this country, and can be re- and select varieties, in good condition, 
commended as worthy the notice and confidence of 
breeders. 


Orders respectfully solictted. Trees and Plants, when ov- 
Pedigrees may be had on, or previous tothe day of sale, 


apr 15-11 
N. B. Case will be paid for a few thousand two years old 
Avecte Trees 








dered, are carefully selected and faithfully packed, and if de~ 
sired delivered on the canal one mile from the Nursery, or at 


and further information obtained icati Rochester. 
"THO M epee Order-for Mr. Rowe’s Nursery received by the publisher of 
East Bloomfield, 1st January, 1838. this paper. 


Catalognes will be sentto evervapplicant gratis,or may be 
had bv calling at the office of the Genesee Farmer 
April 1, 1837. ABA ROWE. 


N. B.—The terms of payment will be liberal to those 
who wish. | 
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Report on Swine. 
ti State Agricultura 
At the annual meeting of the N. Y. 
Society, on the 2th of Feb. 1838, Mr. Bue, from the 
committee on swine, read the following report: 


The committee appointed at the last annual meeting of | 
the society, to inquire into the progress made in the im. | 
provement of swine, submit the following report : 


the breeds of hogs known among us are supposed | 
is ‘iasve sprung from the Wild Boar (Sus aper) of the | 
old continent. The varieties are numerous. and are an. | 
nually increasing by new crosses. They differ in size, | 
color, propensities to fatten, and in the quality of their 
pork—the smaller breeds affording the more fine an deli- | 
cate meat, and the larger ones giving the most meat. 
The names of breeds indicate their origin, or some pecu- | 
liar property. 


There are good points in the hog, which are similar to | 


what they are in other domestic animals; they indicate a | 


they are the criteria of utility. The chest of the hog || 
should be deep and broad ; the ribs largely arched; the || 


| 


neck short, and the head and limbs small; the bristles | 
should be short, approaching to hair, and the skin soft 
and elastic. 

The breeds in highest repute in Great Britain, are sta- 
ted by Low to be the Chinese, Berkshire and Hampshire ; 
the first admired for the whiteness and delicacy of its , 
flesh ; the second for its hardiness, quick fattening prop- 
erties, and the excellence of its flesh for pork or bacon ; 
the latter for the great weight which it is made to attain. | 

The Chinese hog is distinguished by having the upper | 
part of the body almost bare: its belly hanging nearly to 
the ground; its legs very short, and its tail still more pro. | 
portionably short. The color is commonly a dark grey, | 
but often of othershades. This breed has been advanta- 
geously crossed with several other varictics. | 

The Berkshire hog, is generally of a tawney, white or 
reddish color, spotted with black, according to Loudon, 
though with us the black color seems to preponderate ; 
thick, close and well made in the body, legs short ; small 
in the bone, and has a disposition to fatten quickly. 

The Hampshire hogs are large, long in the body and 
neck, but not so compact as the Berkshire; gencrally 
white or spotted, and well disposed to fatten, coming up 
toagreat weight. Lawrence addsthat they are generally 
dark spotted, and sometimes black. 

This reference is made to foreign breeds, because most 
of our improved varieties consist of one or the other of 
them, orof their crosses. Little attention has yet been 


| 
} 


paid, among us, to rearing new breeds; yet, from the | 


spiritof improvement which is diffusing itself over our 


country, we may expect soon to sce such improvements | 


successfully gone into. The ditference, in the return of 
meat for the quantity of food consumed, is very great 
between different varietics—there being some that can 
scarcely be made fat, even at an advanced age, with 
abundance of food.—There is no domestic animal which 
ean be more readily improved in its form, from the facility 
with which it receives the character of its parents, and 
none more capable of a rapid increase. 

There is a breed which abounds in our country, denom. 


inated the Tonewanta, fromthe writer having seen some | 
pure unmixed individuals of the breed in that quarter, | 
though they yet abound in other parts of the state. They | 


area long-legged, long-necked, long-snouted, long-tailed, 
long-bristled, razor-backed species, of a roaming mischie- 
vous disposition. A friend hed kindly made a drawing 
of one of these animals, which we designed to have ex- 
hibited here in terrorem, and as a caution against their 
further propagation among us. But we have mislaid the 
pencil sketch. 

So little attention has been paid to the improvement of 
the hog, until within a few years, among us, that it is dif. 
ficult to particularize or describe our best breeds. ‘The 
breed was long in deservedly high repute; but as 

ittle care was had to preserve its purity and excellence, 
it has mingled and been almost lost in our innumcrable 
sub-varieties. ‘The Chinese has had its day with some, 
the Mackay is still a favorite at the east; and there are 
other varieties in equal repute in other districts of our 


eountry. The Berkshire, however, seems now to be as. | 


eendant generally. ‘These have been in most demand 
during tbe last two years, have commanded high prices, 
and have been sent, in considerable numbers, from this 
eity, to almost every part of the union. The stock from 


which the Berkshire breed has been propagated, was se. | 


lected in England, and imported some five years ago, by 


Mr. Siday Hawes, who at that time emigrated and settled | 
in this neghborhood. ‘The stock was subsequently trans. | 
ferred toC. N. Bement, who became Mr. Hawes’ succes. 


sor upon what is denominated the Three Hills Farm. 
The committee are happy to state, that an increased 


interest is now given to the fattening of pork as constitu- | 


ting a profitable staple of husbandry; that the advanta. 
ges of improved breeds, in beauty of form, facility of fat. 
tening, and profit of feeding, are becoming daily more ap- 
parent ; that our general stock has been greatly improved.- 
gad that the improvement promises to progress, The new 


i| 
{ 
|| passage : 
| 
it 
t 





facilities of making pork upon the farm, by the aid of the 
apple orchard, and the increased culture of roots ; and from 
the excellent practice,now becoming general,of grinding or 
cooking the provender and roots upon which our hogs ar: 
fed, added to the uniform fair demand for this meat in the 
market; all these considerations combine to give an impor- 
tance to this branch of rural economy, which is worthy 
the special notice of the farmer. ' 
Respectfully submitted. J. BUEL, Chairman. 


State Agricultural Convention. 
Mr. Buel, from the committee on the subject of the 
Grain worm, presented the following report : 
The committee appointed at the last Agricultural Con- 
vention, “to collect facts in regard to the history and 











| habits of the Grain worm, to its ravages upon our farm 


| ‘e . 
crops and to the means, if any are known, of preventing 


‘its depredations,” offer the following report :— 


: | The habits of the Grain worm, believed to be th: T'%- 
disposition to fatten readily,and constitute beauty, because |) 


_puli, or Cecidomia tritici of entomologists, are yet but 
‘imperfectly known among us. We find in Kirby & 
Spence’s Entomology, one of our best authorities upon 


insects, but an incidental notice of one insect that can be 


considered identical with this. The following is the 


‘When the wheat blossoms, another marauder, to 


‘| which Mr. Marsham first called the attention of the pub- 


‘lic, takes its turn to make an attack upon it, under the 
\form of an orange colored gnat, which, introducing its 
|long retractile ovipositor into the centre of the corolla, 
i there deposites itseggs. These being hatched, the larvae, 
'perhaps by eating the pollen, prevent the impregnation 
of the grain, and so in some seasons destroy the twentieth 
part of the crop.” Vol. 1. p. 172-3. 


|| Professor Low, in his Elements of Practical Agricul. 


| ture, p. 236, has the following notice of the insect: 
| 
| 


“The Cecidomia Tritici, is a fly with an orange colored 


| body and white wings. Abont the month of June the fe- 


'male ascends the ears of wheat, and deposites her eggs 
in these, by means of a fine trunk, and ina few days she 
\, perishes. The progeny being hatched in the ear, feed 
|| upon the grain. They are very small, from two to four- 
'| teen being sometimes found in one grain, and are distin- 
guished by being of a bright orange color. They do not 
extend beyond the grain in which they had been born ; 
but several grains being thus consumed in each ear, the 
|| damage done is often considerable. The larvae, after a 
| period, fall down to the earth, in which they burrow, and 
remain there till the following summer, when they ascend 
from the earth in the formef the beautiful fly which has 
been mentioned.” i 

Practical farmers have been able to add to our knowl. 
| edge in regard to the habits of this insect. When wheat 
|;}sown atthe ordinary scason, is developing its head, a 
species of fly isscen in great numbers, principally about 
sunset, attaching themselves to the ears, where they de- 
posite their eggs, which in about ten days after become 
/maggots, oreatapillars. ‘These destroy the young pickle, 
| by sucking up the milky juice which swells the grain, 
and thus depriving it in part, and in some cases perhaps 


') 


} 
} 
' 
} 


| 


become an abortion. In about three wecks after, when 
it has exhausted this substance the insect falls from the 
head, either upon the leaves or ground, and if upon the 
latter it shelters itself about half an inch below the sur. 
face, where it remains dormant, until the mean tempera- 
ture of about 50 degrees in the spring, brings} forth the 
perfect fly, about the time the wheat comes in the ear. 
Such seems to be the most accurate account of the hab- 
its of the insect which we have been able to obtain. 


Mr. Henry Green, of Washington County, has cited 
|| two instances, one in his own practice, of the insects 
|, emerging from the chrysalis to the perfect fly in autumn, 
| in immense numbers; but this was caused as he well sup- 
| poses, by the heating of the grain in the barn, the chrys- 
|| alis being carried to the barn with the straw and ecbaff, in 
, consequence of the grain having been housed in a green- 
| ish damp state. 

We find no notice of the ravages of this insect till the 
| year 1820. During the subsequent ten years it caused 











|| immense damage in some districts of Scotland, some- 
|| times destroying, as it has done here, a fourth, a third, or 
| half the crop, and in many instances the grain was so 

badly injured as not to be worth harvestine. In 1829, in 
|| the district denominated the earse of Gowry, the dainage 

which the grain worm did to the wheat crop, Was estima. 
ted at nearly two hundred thousand dollars. It has been 
| known in the northern parts of this state and Vermont for 


| thelastten years. It seems to have been first noticed 
\| upon the borders of Vermont and Lower Canada, and 

thence to have extended north and south. Its progress 
has been from 40 to 60 miles a year, east, west and southt 
It has now extended through Maine on the east, to Dutch- 
ess on the south, and tothe Valley of the Genesee, partial. 
ly, on the west. It will probably continue to enlarge the 
sphere of its operations, until it embraces the entire wheat 
growing districts of the union. 


The depredations of the grain worm have tended great. 








i| of the whole of the moisture, cause it to shrink up, and | 
! 
} 
| 
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ly to lessen the culture of wheat where it has shown it. 
sclf, and to reduce the product of that which has been 
sown. ‘The product, from these causes, has been redu. 
ced four fifths insome districts. A like diminution in the 
wheat districts of the west, which may be feared, when 
like causes operate there, will be truly calamitous, not 
only to the farmer, but to the state at large. We cannot 
shut our eyes to what has happened, nor should we dis. 
regard the admonition which it conveys, to provide against 
the evil in due time. 





No certain preventive is known for the evil. It would 
seem, that the most probable means of averting it, is to 
sow winter wheat early, say the beginning of September, 
and spring wheat late, perhaps after the tenth of May, in 
this latitude. The grain of the first may become indus 
rated and hard, before the worm is hatched, and will of 
course escape injury. ‘The latter will come into head af. 
ter the fly has disappeared, and that too will escape. We 
are not prepared to say, however, that these rules wil! 
prove infallible. It is stated in the Maine Farmer, by 
Mr. Norcross, that he sowed on the last Friday of April, 
and on the 5th May. The fly appeared in great abun. 
dance on the first sowing, but as most of the grain was 
then past the blossom the injury was only in the late 
heads, and the damage to the crop did not exceed a 
twelfth. That sowed onthe 5th of May was reduced in 
produce one half by the worm. We sowed on the 5th 
May, and although we saw flies upon the grain for five or 
six evening after it had come into head, the injury did not 
probably exceed one fourth of the crop. We examined 
several fields of wheat sown from the 10th to the 22d 
May, and was not able to discover in them the least in. 
dication of the worm. ‘These facts would seem to indi. 
eate, that if wheat is sown very early in autumn, or to 
late in the spring, the crop may escape the grain worm, 
or be but partially injured by it. Yet we want further 
experience—more facts—before we can lay down any 
certain rules. 

The observations of practical men have led to this 
further conclusion, that good culture tends to lessen the 
evils of the grain worm, inasmuch at it imparts health 
and vigor to the crop, and accelerates the early develop. 
ment of the blossom in the winter varieties before the 
fly appears. We have had cases cited to us, where parts 
of fields being low, wet, badly cultivated, or affected with 
rust, were almost wholly destroyed by the worm; while 
others parts of the same field, upon dry, well cul. 
tivated ground, and the straw unaffected by rust, were 
but partially, or not at all attacked—the kernel having 
become indurated, before the worm was in a condition to 
prey upon it. 

It is proper we should here remark, that a complete 
preventative has been announced as having been discov. 
ered by S. W. Jewett, of Weybridge, Vt. We know Mr. 
Jewett to be ahighly respectable farmer ; he has confided 
to us his secret; and we have no doubt it has proved ef- 
ficacious with him. But the difficulty is in applying 
the preventive on a large scale, and the still greater dif. 
ficulty of applying it in some districts at all. Mr. Jew. 
ett asks but a moderate compensation for his secret. 

Kirby and Spence remark, in their work which we 
have quoted, with no little force, that among the various 
instruments which the Almighty ordains for the punish- 
ment of offending nations, and the more to manifest and 
glorify his power— 

“Tle employs means, at first sight apparently the most 
insignificant and inadequate to effect their ruin: the nu- 
merous tribes of insects are his armies, marshalled by him, 
and by his irresistable command impelled to the work of 
destruction; where he directs them, they lay waste the 
earth, and famine and pestilence often follow in their 
train. The generality of mankind, say they, overlook or 
disregard these powerful, because minute, dispensers of 
judgement ; seldom considering in how many ways their 
welfare is affected by them ; but the fact is certain, that 
should it please God to give them a general commission 
against us, and should he excite them to attack, at the 
same time, our bodies, our clothing, our houses, our cat 
tle, and the produce of our fields and gardens, we should 
be reduced, in every possible respect, to a state of ex- 
treme wretchedness; the prey of the most filthy and 
digusting discases, divested of a covering, unsheltered e2- 
cept by caves and dungeons, from the inclemency of the 
scasons, exposed to all the extremities of want and fam- 
ine, and in the end, as Sir Joseph Banks, speaking on this 
subject, has well observed, driven with all the larger ani- 
mals from the face of the earth.” 

The afflicting dispensations of Providence, are not on- 
ly designed to punish men for their transgressions, but to 
awaken in them a constant and active vigilance, essen- 
tial to their health and happiness; and under this view, 
the injuries which we now suffer from the insect enemy 
which is the subject of this report, may lead to renewed 
exertions in the performance of the great duties of life. 

The committee will close their report with recommen¢ 
ing, that the legislature of our state be requested by thu 
convention, to offer a liberal bounty for the discovery of 
a preventive of the ravages of the grain worm, 
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